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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE CHINESE PRESS. 


Issvep BY THE Royat InstiTuTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Summaries of articles in the Chinese vernacular Press will be published as 
a Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order that those interested 
in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner in which current events are 
presented to the Chinese people. It will, of course, be understood that the 
publication of them does not imply approval of the opinions expressed nor 
a quavantee that the facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biased. 





° CRUSHING TAXATION. 


The Za Kung Pao (Tientsin), of December 17th, says that the Directorate 
of the Pei-Ning Railway has invited the mercantile community to discuss with 
them how the interests of both parties can best be furthered. Commenting 
on this the writer says that the reduction of freights is purely a question for 
the Directorate, but the high cost of transport is only one of the hardships 
which weigh so heavily on merchants and the public alike ; the basic cause 
of their distress is the crushing taxation and the multiplicity of taxes, and 
this isa matter for the Government to deal with. This applies not only to 
the Pei-Ning line but to every railway in China. 

The greatest grievance of the Chinese is that they have no appeal against 
the harshest administrative measures. Under the present régime there is no 
central body representative of all sections of the community ; Chambers of 
Commerce and other kindred associations are lacking in both knowledge and 
influence ; they dare not resist onerous taxation ; they can only grin and bear 
it. Public opinion in the capital knows nothing of conditions in the country 
at large, and is completely ignorant of the requirements of commerce ; and 
although the impediments to trade arise entirely from crushing taxation and 
uultiplicity of taxes, there is no representative body wherein the community 
can voice their grievances and press for redress. This is a serious defect in 
the new State which is the product of the Revolution; and the present 
Conference affords the merchants an opportunity of making known the 
‘onditions prevailing in the provinces. 

Taxation has assumed alarming proportions. On the P’ing-Sui and 
Pei-Ning Railway the taxes on 20 tons of the necessities of daily life from 
Tientsin to the railhead exceed $8,000 ; they are levied under various names : 
uilitary tax 35 per cent. ad valorem, station tax 5 per cent., etc. ; the burden 
‘so crushing that transport is ceasing and the railway receipts seriously 
diminishing. As examples of the onerous taxation the following are cited : 
A pieul (1333 lbs.) of wool, valued at from two to three dollars, on transport 
to Ta Tung is taxed $4.50; other commodities of the value of a dollar are 
faxed $2. On the P’ing-Sui line, since 1926, the taxes on dates have been 
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increased eight-fold ; on iron utensils, chestnuts, mats and raw cotton six 
and seven-fold ; in the lowest categories, which have been raised one anj 
two hundred per cent., are included earthenware vessels, felt shoes, wheat 
and spirits. A rise of 800 per cent. in the short space of three years may well 
be described as alarming. It is simply suicidal as regards trade as well ys 
revenue. 

IMPRISONMENT WITHOUT TRIAL. 


In the 7a Kung Pao, of December 13th, commenting on what is known as 
the Ch’ang Lu case, the writer says that according to a Nanking telegray 
the examination of the accused has now been concluded, but owing to the 
absence on account of mourning of a member of the investigating committee 
a decision is postponed until his return. 

This case, which has attracted much attention, started a year ago ; it js 
a Tientsin Salt case, and there are many suspicious circumstances attached 
to it. It was subsequently transferred to Nanking, and for months no 
progress has been made with it; no date has as yet been fixed for the trial, 
That the Government should tolerate these men being imprisoned for so long 
without being brought to trial has given rise to much comment. , 

In olden times it was said that if the Prince commits a crime his subjects 
shared his guilt ; this was the idea under a despotic ruler. At the present 
time it is declared that all men are equal in the sight of the law ; this is under 
the Republican régime. Ina State based on iaw equality of treatment must be 
meted out to all; those suspected of crime must be handed over to the 
Courts for trial; if they are found guilty they should be punished, and if 
proved innocent, released. In the case of these five merchants we are still 
awaiting information as to what crime they are accused of and whether they 
are innocent or guilty. It should not require a year to decide whether they 
are guilty or not of embezzling funds. They are not locked up in the Court 
prison, neither is the investigating committee, appointed after several months’ 
delay, a Court affair. In the space of six months this committee has held 
only two sittings; and now they merely announce that the investigation is 
concluded but fix no date for the trial. This is not in accordance with the 
customary legal procedure. We do not understand what special difficulties 
this case presents or the necessity for this exceptional punishment of the 
accused ; neither do we understand on what principle or what law this 
punishment is based. These five men have been imprisoned for more than 
year without any order of a court. If they are found guilty that is another 
matter ; but in the event of their being proved innocent this year’s imprison- 
ment is a serious infringement of personal rights, and according to the law of 
the most advanced nations they would be entitled to compensation. 


The I. Shih Pao (Tientsin), of December 9th, has a leading article on this 
case ina similar strain. The five men should be brought to trial in accordance 
with the law; if they are found guilty they should be awarded suitable 
punishment, and if innocent, they should be released. This imprisonment 
without trial for over a year justifies the Salt merchants in saying thet the 
Government’s action is in flagrant defiance of the law guaranteeing personal 
liberty ; moreover, as the merchants are wealthy men there are suspicions 
abroad that they are being held for the purpose of extracting money from 
them. 

The Tientsin Chamber of Commerce has also pointed out that this cas’ 
has a very intimate connection with the abolition of Consular jurisdiction. 
This is a very important consideration. At the Kyoto Conference, when ou! 
representatives took a firm stand on this question, the American delegation 
objected that the Chinese judiciary was not free from political influence and 
that in a certain case in Shanghai the Court had abused its power, which 
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proved clearly that the Courts were still not independent. This misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts by the American delegate is of no legal value; but if the 
Government by their action affords ground for criticism it will take a lot of 
explaining away. Chinese and foreigners alike have their eyes on Nanking, 
and foreign pressmen are all on the watch ; and if foreigners learn the inside 
details of this case they will be provided with material for their opposition 
to the abolition of Consular jurisdiction. In that event those responsible 
for the handling of this case must bear the guilt of infringing the law as well as 
prejudicing the interests of the country. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), of December 10th, commenting on a 
report that the Japanese Young Men’s Association in Manchuria has suggested 
that Japan should surrender 500 million of Chinese bonds in exchange for a 
99 years’ extension of the leases of Port Arthur and Dalny and the right to 
reside and rent land in Manchuria and Mongolia, says that this report, true 
or not, shews that Japan is anxious to extend her privileges in Manchuria. 

During the last few decades China has suffered severely from the aggression 
of the Great Powers ; but since the Revolution became an accomplished fact 
such Powers as Great Britain, America, France and Italy have somewhat 
varied their policy towards China. Despite our manifest weakness they have 
thought it best to protect China from aggression, and instead of partitioning 
our territory have combined to conserve the special privileges they already 
possess in China. Hence their determined opposition to the surrender of the 
‘oncessions, the abolition of Consular jurisdiction and the cancellation of the 
unequal treaties. They realise that China has awakened and that their special 
privileges must come to an end one day ; but they put every obstacle in our 
way in order to preserve their exceptional position. 

Japan, however, is not animated by the same spirit. She is a neighbouring 
island State which relies on us for everything: we supply her with raw 
materials, we provide a dumping-ground for her surplus population, we are 
the biggest purchasers of her exports, we furnish a field for her economic 
penetration. To suck other people’s blood to nourish the life of their own 
uationals is the basic principle of the colonization policy of the Imperialistic 
Powers, and Japan has this idea of China. After our defeat in 1894 Korea 
ceased to be a buffer State and Japan embarked on her colonizing policy in 
Manchuria. That was the beginning of her Manchurian aggression. After 
her victory over the Russians in 1904 she absorbed Korea, and the Russian 
bases, Port Arthur and Dalny, passed into her hands. Her penetration into 
Manchuria thereupon became more aggressive and has continued down to 
to-day. During the last thirty years Manchuria has been the centre of gravity 
of her policy towards China ; she has never wavered for a single day. Forced 
by the Washington Conference in 1921 to abandon her designs on Shantung her 
centre of gravity still remained Manchuria ; not only is she unwilling to 
relinquish her privileges but she is usurping administrative functions and at 
the same time working with Russia to extend her economic penetration. Her 
attitude towards China is thus somewhat different to that of the other Powers : 
they are only concerned to conserve the privileges they have, while she seeks 
‘oextend hers. They differ both in their motives and methods. Great Britain, 
‘merica and France have consistently refused to surrender consular juris- 
diction, whilst Japan is willing to take the lead in surrendering it in Manchuria 
‘exchange for the right of residence and purchase of land. This does not 
ean that Great Britain, America and France are not a thorn in China’s side ; 
" the source of trouble in the future—apart from Russia—is undoubtedly 
Japan, 
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JAPANESE MILLs IN CHINA, 


The Shih Shih Hsin Pao, of December 16th, says that while the yar 
industry has dwindled in Japan the output of Japanese mills in China has 
largely increased ; it not only suffices to supply Chinese requirements by: 
also Indian and the South Sea markets. The yarn exported from Ching 
during the past few years has really been Japanese yarn. This fact is worthy 
of attention. 

All the Japanese coarse yarns are manufactured in China; only the 
fine yarns are made in Japan ; even the coarse yarns required in Japan come 
from Japanese mills in China. The reason is very simple ; in this way they 
have been able to avoid the effects of the anti-Japanese boycott and at the 
same time make use of Chinese cheap labour. 

In the past twelve months the boycott of Japanese goods has been very 
thorough, but thanks to the restraining measures enforced by the Nationalist 
Government Japanese mills in China have not suffered. Japanese industrialists 
have decided to increase their mills in China, and they are paying special 
attention to Tsingtao where land is cheap and there are excellent transport 
facilities as well as an abundant supply of labour. The Japanese now have 
1,370,000 spindles, more than one-third of the number of Chinese spindles, 
of which there are a million at Shanghai, 240,000 at Tsingtao, 100,000 in 
Manchuria, and 24,000 at Hankow; they are planning a considerable 
augmentation of these numbers at the first two places. 

We have as yet no so-called labour law. Our labourers work twelve 
hours a day ; neither female nor child labour is prohibited. The men eam 
earn 50 cents. (roughly 1s.) per day, women 40 cents. (94d.) and children 
still less—about half of what Japanese labourers get ; moreover, the Japanese 
only works nine hours a day. Taking wages and hours of work together 
9 Japanese labourers cost as much as 24 Chinese. Chinese labour is 
however, not so efficient as Japanese, and according to English estimates the 
output of Japanese mills in China costs about 30 per cent. less than the outpw 
of mills in Japan. Japanese are training Chinese labourers so as to increase 
their efficiency with a view to their permanent employment ; they als 
give them advantages in the shape of houses, food and health requirements, 
as well as provide them with halls for taking their meals, and with hospitals. 
Their sole aim is to ensure an adequate provision of efficient labour ; they 
are not actuated by any altruistic motives. 

The Japanese are also in a very favourable position as regards finance ; 
they can get all the capital they want at 6 per cent. or 7 per cent. per annum, 
whilst the Chinese have to pay over 1 per cent. per month and even at that 
rate the supply is inadequate. 

The Japanese are thus very keen competitors of ours in the yarn trade: 
and whilst tariff autonomy will enable us to keep out foreign imports, |! 
will not protect us against foreign goods manufactured in China. The 
abolition of Consular jurisdiction will not help us either, for the treaties 
will not allow us to discriminate against foreign factories in this covntry. 
We cannot look either to the Government or the law to assist 
in competing with foreigners ; we must trust to our own industrialists and 
capitalists and to the patriotic spirit of our countrymen. It will pa’ 
us to buy national products even if foreign goods cost less and are ©! 
better quality. 
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